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been far too common a tendency of late years in
England to use the" phrase " the people " and " the
democracy/' as if the classes who work with their own
hands at daily labour were alone spoken of when such
words were used. The democracy to which the whole
intelligence of England is now turning is that political
condition in which the majority representing " the
common sense of most," will finally decide the des-
tinies of the State without the overruling dictation of
any privileged class or order.

The close of the war found England governed by
an oligarchy in the strictest sense of the word, and
not by any means an enlightened or an unselfish
oligarchy. The King, George III., was a man of very
moderate abilities and an overweaning amount of
obstinacy. Henry Erskine, the great Scottish advo-
cate, political orator, and wit, said, many years ago,
that what we call obstinacy in a donkey we call
firmness in a king. We have grown, however, less
courtly in our ways of late, and the tribute is so
much the greater to the really good sovereign in
whose praise we all unite. We may, therefore,
speak frankly of the obstinacy of a king and say
that this quality in George III. had nearly proved
more than once the ruin of the country over which he
had been appointed .to rule. His was the influence
which led to the quarrel with the American colonists
and the war which ended in the independence of the
United States. The King himself found the principle
of policy, which, to adopt Johnson's mistaken words,
declares " taxation " in that case " no tyranny," espe-
cially dear to his heart. His, too, was the influence